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nature notes for may. 


As they skim about they choose their mates and the egg s 
are then deposited. They have no mouths in the fly stage 
of their life and so can take in no food to sustain them through 

May 21s/. To-day we went a little farther afield than, 
usual and found twelve more flowers for our list, amongst 
which were yellow pimpernel or wood loosestrife, marsh 
valerian, grass vetchling, wood sanicle and bistort. The 
latter is sometimes called snakeroot ; this and the word 
bistort (twice twisted) refer to the twisted snakelike appearance 
of the rhizome. We watched a pair of willow warblers, or 
willow wrens as they are often called, flying about from tree 
to tree, but we had no time to look for their nest, which is 
generally built on the ground and is domed like that of the 
wren, but we did see a beautifully built little chaffinch’s nest 
in a hedge, well out of reach. 

Every morning I hear a chiff-chaff giving out his monotonous 
little notes, but so far I have not been able to see him. There 
is a wood-pecker too in the wood close by, and although 
again and again I hear him laughing in the trees, I can never 
get a glimpse of him. 

May 2Hh. We found some beautiful oak apples this after- 
noon, and the tassel-like staminate flowers were crowded 
with bright crimson currant galls. Nearly every part of the 
oak seems to be occupied in its turn by the grub of some 
insect or other. The oak moth caterpillar rolls himself up 
rather untidily in a leaf and then spins a cocoon inside in 
the shape of a little boat. The grub of the stag beetle attacks 
the hard wood under the bark and lives there for three or 
four years. The many different kinds of galls on an oak tree 
are made by as many different kinds of insects when they 
deposit their eggs. The oak apples contain several grubs, 
each curled round in its own little cell, while the currant galls 
on the flowers, and the cherry and spangle galls on the leaves, 
each contain one grub. After the mother insect has placed 
her egg the gall begins to form slowly round it, and in this 

way the grubs find suitable food ready for them when they 
hatch out of the eggs. 

Many other trees have galls also, but the oak has many 
more guests than any of them. 


OF OLD-FASHIONED NURSERIES. 


By Edith Escombe. 


Bliithe ist ja so schadS.^lowthe 6 " ^ d6nn ZU V ‘ el re 8 nen in der 


The natural home of babies is the nurserv Th 
conjures up to most nf „ c , ?. fSe The ver y word 

haven of our childhood n -h°T ddlghtfuI P icture of this 

oTL‘^ftr r T 
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bare aspect. As I write I recall a nursery of the past wS 
comfortable red-tou 64 carpet and wam window Curtains 
e deal table covered with a bright cloth, chairs with padded 
seats, a low rocking chair, and bassinette placed well out of 
e draught. It was not as hygienic as the modern bareness, 
yet the inmates of the carpeted nursery have long since grown 
to be men and women with no absent member from their ranks. 

Cork carpet is undoubtedly cleanly ; it can be swept over 
several times a day, and washed over each morning ; but 
even this will not prevent fluff from accumulating, which 
blows about in every current of air, and as soon as children 
crawl on the floor sticks to their clothes and makes them 
look untidy. The unhygienic Brussels carpet might collect 
the dust, but at least it did so in an unobtrusive way, and 
only yielded up its collection to the attentions of a long broom 
when the children were safely out of the way. 

One with and part of these nurseries of the past was the 
old nurse.' No one seemed to have young nurses in those 
days, and no one dreamed of choosing a nurse because she 
looked ‘ smart.’ The modern nurse, dressed in close imitation 
of the trained hospital nurse, and addressed either as Miss 
So-and-So or by her Christian name, strikes me as a far less 
capable person than the managing nurse of the old nursery. 
This is partly due to the fact that doctors are much more 
easily called in in these days of quick transit, and possibly 
modern mothers invade their nurseries more than mothers 
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of the past, but any way 


competent, more — 1 1 - 

special province, and in consequence were more looked up to and 

respected by their charges. Before the days of kindergartens 
it devolved upon a nurse to teach the children needle-work, 
patch-work, wool-work, and unpicking; she taught them 
their letters, and to repeat hymns and verses. 

To-day nurses, no more than other servants, make homes 
of their situations ; they pass as readily from nursery to 
nursery as cooks from kitchen to kitchen. The nurses of the 
past identified themselves with the families they served, each 
baby as it arrived they received into their nurseries and their 
hearts and never talked of too much work. Modern nurseries 
seem more of schools and less of homes, and modern nurses 
are more of attendants than nurses ; they do their duty and 
feel they have thereby fulfilled the law and the prophets, 
whereas they have not even touched upon the best part of 
the work. 

The limitations in the size of families has sounded the 
death-note of old nurseries. Two children have soon passed 
through that early stage, and what is the use of a nursery 
without a baby ! No sight and scent of clean linen airing on 
the nursery-guard, no creak of the rocking-chair, no bassinette 
in the cosy corner by the fire. 

Just as the spirit of worship is missing in modern churches, 
so in modern nurseries is missing a sense of permanence. 
The nurse you see to-day will be gone to-morrow ; the two- 
year-old baby will never — so his mother tells us — be supplanted 
by a successor ; moreover the bassinette and baby-clothes 
have been given away. That, in the past, would have been 
an act of sacrilege ! Between the arrival of one baby and 
tie next the clothes were arranged in neat packets with bits 
of camphor placed between the flannels, and were then carefully 
a ? y* recesses of a cupboard stood the skeleton 

wic er cradle, as much a symbol of promise as was ever rain- 
bow in the sky. Nurses remained a life-time in one family 

m T W ° rd ° f Change 0r be tterment. 
o ern houses replete as they are with the latest con- 

for i-» 1CeS f and ^ ac ^ n S in all the old comforts — are not built 
amilies. In many a house a single room does duty 


self-reliant, and more authoritative in their 
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for both night and day nursery, and 

ideal nursery. The i , 1 s P 0Us the 

there are still brrk nf Y haS under S one less change ; 

are still beds of varying size, still cots of much the si 

« and ; r f thC fire - Iigh ' flick " S b igh ” 

■ the* same few 2 “ did * “ ld d °ys. Possibty the 
the ope„ m doo r but *° * h ^ d 

herself of this time to write letters o r Z^ h TZ"2 
happens to have on hand ; moreover the children of to-day 

isitillon 'fTrf'Vf a ‘ re . assurin ® cIick as P r °° f that someone 
still on guard, before they settle down to sleep. 

bo many life habits may and should be learned in the nursery. 

-veiy child should understand that whatever tov he brings 

out he must himself put away ; that what he asks for at 

meals must be quite finished before he is allowed to get down 

Instantaneous obedience should be the law of the nursery, 

and t the youngest baby should be taught the full significance 

°f y ts anc ^ no - I think the keeping of money-boxes 

is to be advocated, into which presents of money and pocket- 

money should be dropped, and whatever gifts the children 

wish to make should be paid for out of their own savings. 

The elder children should be taught to play quietly when 

the baby is asleep. By such small means much may be 

attained. A sense of orderliness and neatness becomes a 

matter of custom ; wastefulness is avoided ; the value of 

money is inculcated and instincts of generosity fostered ; whilst 

consideration for others becomes a part of daily life. 

There should be little or no crying in a nursery ; children 

who have early learned obedience cry very little. There 

must necessarily be knocks and bruises, but even young children 

can be taught to be brave and manly and to make little of 

these mishaps. 

Whenever I hear much wailing from a nursery I begin to 
suspect there is something wrong ; either the children are 
spoilt and in consequence unmanageable, or they are not 
understood, or they are too harshly dealt with. Firmness, 
not harshness, should rule in a nursery ; here again, I think 
the old nurses had a better understanding of children, and 
in the nurseries of the past there was stricter obedience and 
fewer tears. 
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. f +i ie hospital nurse has done much to 

The institution f ^ her respons ible position. I n the 

d e P °se the Old ajlment serves as a pretext f„ r 

present day *>' nurse . This stranger takes charge oi 

calling m the t of his 0W n nurse. She brings 

the sick child _ a source 0 f comfort to the 

her skill and ^ t ’ jme [ consider the devotion of the 

parents. A compared favourably with the paid 

°,d nurse of the P ^ jnterest of ^ 

attentions pa tient is a professional interest ; whilst 

hospital nurse n he. pat ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

naturally avails herself of the off time stipulated for by the 
society for which she works. The old nurse devoted herself 
night and day to her sick charge ; she would not hear of rest 
whilst the child she loved was in need of her service , if so be 
th e illness ended in death, to the last she was giving her devoted 
attention to the child who turned to her in love. I have 
known a mother who renounced this last sad service of nursing 
her dying child in favour of the children’s nurse, because her 
bov would do more for the nurse than he would for her. Such 
experiences, such tests as these, drew nurse and mistiess 
together in a close tie of sympathy that placed them in the 
relation of friends rather than on a footing of mistress and 
servant. 

It is true the old nurses frequently ruled their mistresses 
who — in all matters connected with the children — meekly 
deferred to this recognised authority. I am not sure that 
this was to be deplored ; in nursery government — as in all 
government — the ideal form of constitution is for the best 
man to rule, and undoubtedly in this case the success of old 
nurseries was proved by the result. 

I think myself a placid elderly woman, quietly sewing, 1S 
a better companion for little children than a young nurse 
wrapped up in her own interests, or who, in mistaken kind ness ’ 
is perpetually playing with her charges and attracting ^ eir 
attention to this or that object. Some people have an i 
that children are always restless or on the move, if 
erroneously conjecture there must be something wr ° n ^ 
whereas most children like quiet intervals from play- ^ 3 ^ 
a baby of four or five months lying down awake ; for th e m ° 
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look in his eyes Chi ll , T‘ C St "‘ with the dre ™- 

kij*- «:»; fit 

other and prettier makes. 

However, as I write I realise that, for the most part old 
nurses like the old nurseries belong to the past, and the mode™ 
Clnld will be brought up to the rattle of modern inventions. 
A s the sobcr-ticking clock on the nursery wall has been super- 
se ed by the loud clacking American time-piece, so the modern 
nurse with her veneer of education will eventually supplant 
the comfortable large-hearted wise old nurse who made our 
nurseries a haven to which we look back with a love and grati- 
tude that time has not dimmed, and an allegiance which is 
the last remainder of our childish lovalty to the nurseries of 
the past. 



